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THE GROTTO OF THE HEART. 


{cONCLUSION.] 





‘* And now my task is done,” exclaimed 
Hore with an exulting smile, as she held 
it up to view, ‘the lovely wreath of domes- 
tic happiness is completed!’ After a mo- 
ment’s fond survey, the smile vanished, the 
wreath fellon ber lap, and as she cast on 
ita piteous look, a sigh broke from her 
bosom, and tears streamed from her eyes. 
—* Alas!” she said, ‘ta few days, and 
all these flowers shall fade and die! A few 
years of man’s fleeting life, and his joys 
shall be blasted too!” She paused, then 
raising her eyes to an opening in the roof, 
through which the blue skies could be dis- 
cerned, and lifting high her clasped hands 
with rapture, she exclaimed, * but there is 
another country where flowers bloom which 
never fade! Of these will I form an ever 
blooming wreath, for those blest mortals 
who raise their hopes and affections, above 
the transitory and perishing joys of this 
terrestrial scene.” 

Seeing her sister absorbed in holy medi- 
tation, Content, glided to the other side, 
where she observed two more of her com- 
panions. Ona bank, or couch of roseate 
clouds, glowing like those of a summer’s 
earliest dawn, reclined a fignre, beautiful 
as a seraph. Her erial form, was half 
concealed by a robe of cerulian blue, glis- 
tening with dew-drops; a zone of diamonds 
confined it beneath her bosom; the waving 
ringlets of her golden hair were encircled 
by a sparkling coronet of stars, while a 
bright crescent beamed on her snowy fore- 
head. One arm resting on her couch, held 
her pallet, while the other was raised to 
a rainbow which stretched its arch above 
her, into whose rich colours she dipped her 
pencil. Before her was placed the pic- 
ture which she was painting with these 
ireaven-borrowed tints. Her eyes of azure, 
now sparkled with the fire of inspiratioa,— 
now glistened with the tears of sensibility. 
The ever varving expression of her lovely 
countenance, animated the beholder with 
zaiety, or softened him to tenderness. Oh! 
she was an angelic being,—a visitor on 
earth, but aa inhabitant of Heaven. Yes, 
Fancy vas sent to gild the dull realities, 
and to strew. flowers over the thoray and 


rugged paths of tif~! Near her was an- 


other figure of more sober and matronly 
appearance; her pale face was still lovely, 
thorch no longer glowing with the bloom 
of vouth; her dark and thoughtfil eves 





were turned on scenes which were be- 


hind her, and the various expression of 


her countenance was not often tllumined 
with a smile, and never darkened witha 
frown. Her seat was composed of ruins, 
saved from the wreck of time. She at this 
moment seemed examining the picture 
which Fancy was painting; one arm was 
thrown over the frame, withthe other she 
was pointing to some object in the back 
ground, to which she was vainly directing 
the attention of her companion, who how- 
ever, perseveringly, yet playfully pursued 
her task: * T wish, my child,’ said Memo- 
RY, “instead of thus continually drawing 
scenes, which are seldom or ever realized, 
I wish you would copy those I have so 
carefully preserved.” ** My task is not to 
instruct, but to cheer and amuse mankind,” 
said Fancy, ** and I would fain embellish 
my pictures of life, with gayer images than 
your collection would aftord me ; look you 
here now, and prithee, tell me what it is 
you see?” ‘A strange group, truly,” re- 
plied Memory, * lovely young persons of 
both sexes, who seem in a confused search 
for each other; I should certainly guess 
itto be a game of blind-man’s-butf, were 
it not that all were blind-folded; and 
then that charming figure in saftron robes, 
crowned with roses, with a blazing torch 
in one hand, while with the other he throws 
silver, golden, or iron chains, on all who 
approach him, must certainly be Hy- 
men himself; while that little urchin who 
is directing those blinded victims to him, 
coupling them as chance directs, and 
laughing so heartily at the mischief he cre- 
ates, can be no other than Cupid, even 
without his bow and arrows one might 
know him, by his eagerness in the sport.” 
“True, quite true, very well explained in- 
deed.” cried Fancy, * have promised our 
Emiliato paint for her, the future life of 
her dauchters, and I have executed it thus 
far. ‘hese girls are so frightened at the 
appearance of Hymen and his chains, that 
I besought Cupid to blind-fold them, and 
thus by his aid have drawn them towards 
this all dreaded power.” A sad scheme 
this,” said Memory, “if it is the happi- 
ness of these young persons you design; but 
Fancy, it seems your business to cheat, 
and delude poor mortals, and much do | 
pity those who trust in your illusions.”— 
* Say, rather,” returned the nymph, “I 
am the best and truest friend to man; 
whilst my sister Horr, can only soothe his 
cares, by pointing out the future, and you, 
my dear Memory, vainly try to comfort 
him, by showing what is past, J cheer the 
present ; the present—that portion of ex- 
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istence which few enjoy, the hardest to be 
endured and to many an intolerable bur- 
den. You carry in your bosom the records 
of dur Emilia’s life, consult: these tablets 
and learn trom her own acknowledge- 
ments how vast her debtto me. Dull, in- 
supportable and gloomy, would have been 
her pilgrimage, had I not beguiled the 
weary way, enlivened the darkest hour, 
and animated the monotony of time. Ah! 
she wasmy darling child—fondied in my 
arms, cherished in my bosom, and instruct- 
ed by me trom her very birth.” * Alas!" 
returned Memony with a sigh, ‘and yet 
even this darling child you often misguid- 
ed and deceived, and had it not been for 
the interference of Reason, she would now 
have been a wretch indeed.” ** Oh false,” 
exclaimed Fancy, ‘ false the assertion, 
to me she flew for comfort im all her 
troubles, in my bosom sought for shelter, 
when assailed by sorrow!’ ‘As well,” 
returned Memory, * seek for shelter be- 
neath a rose bush, from the pelting of a 
furious tempest! No, my child, you amu- 
sed but you never instructed, vou enliven- 
ed, but you never supported; and in the 
most important event of hey life, you plan- 
ed tor her what you are now planning for 
her children ; you allowed Cupid to blind 
her judgment and then vou led her to 
make a choice which would have been her 
ruin. You still doubt: look then, at these 
pages,” said she, drawing from her bosom 
tablets of ivory, “look at these and be con- 
vinced: turn over these leaves, you will 

there perceive many addresses to voursell, 

many invocations, and many acknowledve- 

ments; but even on these where your 

name is oftenest inscribed, you will find 

too, the traces of tears. ‘Turn to the six- 

teenth page and read the story to which f 

allude. A youth endowed with every per- 

sonal attraction which could) charm the 
eye, and whose prepossessing lianners 
gave the promise of every virtue, early 
cained the affections of the youthful Emilia. 
On him she fixed all her hopes of hapy- 
ness, and she beguiled many an hour in 
day dreams, inspired by Fancy, who thus 
deluded her by the false colours im which 
she adorned the object of her love. Her 
fond parents saw through a different me- 

dium, and discovered but too surely that 
under the serablance of every virtue, the 
youth concealed a propensity to almost 
every vice. They raised their warning 
voice and tried to arouse their beloved 
child from the dream in which she indul- 
ced, they tried to remove the mist which 
obscured her better judgment, and to shew 
her the real character of the man she 
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loved. But it wasin vain they urged the | 
truth; adorned by Paney with all that 
could charm the youthful heart, to Pamala 
he appeared all that was excellent; the 
solicitations and authority of her parents 
were nuheeded, and she must have tallen 
a victim to her folly, had not the 
mother humbled herself before the throne 
of Reason and implored her aid. 
whose counsels | rejected at the barth of 
my child, you whom FE neglected, m orces 
to place her under the dominion ot Fancy, 
listen to my prayers, forgive my errors, 
and save my child.” “Phe bemgnant power 
vielded to this earnest petition, and tollow- 
ed the distressed pareat to the secluded 
spot, where the unhappy maiden loved to 
induluve inthe sweet visions imspired by 
Fancy, whose tallacy she could not detect, 
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inspired respect by the dignity of his ap- | dangerous designs. But now,” continued 


pearance, esteem, by the integrity and 
liberality of his couduct; and affection, by 
the centleness and kindness of his man- 
ners. Neither im fortune nor genius did 
he equal his rival ; but with his moderate 
wealth he and with his 
liunbler mind, had more influence in so- 
ciety. Thad Exnilia yielded to the dictates 


did more good, 


vof Faney, she certainly would have dect- 


' 
blinded as she was by love. It was not untill 


after many and patient efforts that REASON 
succeeded in removing the bandage which 
obscured her meutal sight, so imvolved 
were the folds with which treacherous love 
had bound it on. Force or authority she 
would not use, too well Knowing that er- 
ror or prejudice cannot be thus removed ; 
her geatle perseverance at length sueceed- 
ed, the bandage fell from hea 
and Reason breathing a purifying spirit 
through her mind, dissipated the delusions 
of Fanxey, and the subject of ber attection 
stood before her in bis real character; she 
recoiled with terror trom her mistaken 
choice, abjured the delightful, but danger- 
ous government of Fancy, and promised 
henceforth to become a subjectot Reason.” 

Ileve, Memory closed her tablets, and 
looking expressively on her companion, 
** will not this convince you, my sister, of 
the danger of your system?” * Butsurely,”’ 
said Faney, evading a reply, ** in after 
pages you will find recorded, the happi- 
ness | have bestowed ; she is now a happy 
wife, teach me then, under what: auspices 
she became such, and let me know if 1 hac 
no influence in her choice.””. Memory 
again opened her tablets, turned page af- 
ter page; many a blank intervened, and 
many a passage was blotted by tears, 
though many were bright and fair. It 
Was not until she turned to the thirtieth 
page, that she found the record for which 
she sought, which she read aloud.—* For 
inany succeeding years, did Emilia care- 
tully guard her heart from the influence of 
love, and her mind from the delusions of 
Fancy; she listened to the suggestions 
of Reason, and sought her greatest hap- 
piness in the cultivation of the mind, 
vather than in the indulgence of the atfec- 
ler parents however, grew anxious 
to sce her in the protection of a virtuous 
husband, ere she should be deprived of 
them and urged her to make her choice.— 
two persons were then soliciting her re- 
gard. One was adorned by youth and 
manly beauty, the advantage of fortune, 
the graces of fashion and the charms of 
cenius. "Phe other more advanced in life, 


{ yes, 


hoons. 





ded in tayour of her youthful and briliiant 
adinirver, but she wisely left the decision to 
Reason, and determined in) this momen- 
totisevent to be guided sulely by her ad- 
vice. “Through a glass, given her by this 
triendly power, she was enabled to dlis- 
cern objects in their true colours and just 
proportions ; and when examined through 
this medium, she discovered the charms of 
her favourite admirer, to be quite superfi- 
cial: that the dazzling light of his genius 
was carried abroad to charm and enlivena 
listening senate, or admiring drawing- 
room, while his own home was left dark 
and cheerless. She that the ardour 
of his affection, which promised such 
warmth and joy to the domestic circle, 
was a flame without heat, was passion, and 
not sentiment, which soon weaned of its 
object, could be kept alive only by novelty 
and change: that his fortune, sufficient 
as it was, would be soon exhausted by the 
expensive pleasures in which he indulged, 
and that all those personal beauties, which 


Saw 


charmed the eye, were as much the work of 


art, as of nature. She shuddered, and turn- 
ed to examine her less favoured suitor.— 
This she did with doubt and hesitation, 
trom the sense of duty, rather than the 
impulse of inclination. Hlow agreeably 
was she surprised, when uuder an exterior 
reserved and cold, the glass given her by 
Reason, enabled her to discern the heart, 
which this cold exterior concealed. Here, 
she discovered a flame not ardent and 
brilliant, but warm and steady. diffusing 
an animating glow and cheerful light, a 
vital heat throughout its happy home; a 
mind strong and clear, on which a wife 
might rely for instruction and support, 
which though it could not charm an ad- 
miring crowd, would confer dignity on the 
domestic scene. A portion which though 
far from large, was so wisely managed, as 
to be always sufficient, not only for comfort, 
but for elegance. While a consciousness 
of his want of personal beauty increased 
his attention to other means of pleasing, and 
while it deprived him of the hope of admi- 
ration in a drawing-room, made him more 
eager to be loved at home. She hesitated 
no longer; she yielded to the dictates of 
R eason—chose the man of virtue, instead 
of the nan of genius, and is a happy wife.” 
As Memory again closed her tablets, and 
replaced them in her bosom, Fancy with 
a few strokes of her pencil, etiaced the 
picture she had drawn. ‘ There, my sis- 
ter, there, you have conquered, and thus I 
efface my gay, but as you have proved, 








she, ‘with what shall I replace. them? 
Alas, real life affords me no resources, 
with which I could fill the days of one I 
love ¢ see,’ said she, continuing her task, 
‘see what a dull picture is this, painted 
from recollections you have furnished :— 
afew Interesting events indeed—a few gay 
colours appear in’ this picture of real life ; 
but how many dark shades, how many 
blank spaces! what a dismal monotony of 
colour over this dreary waste of years, 
which compose the largest portion of hu- 
man existence. This will never, never 
do,” cried she, throwing aside ker pencil, 
‘the picture of my Emilia’s lite was not 
thus gloomy ; these blank spaces I covered 
with flowers, these dark shades I relieved 
by my gayest tints, and over this dreary 
waste, this unoccupied portion of existence, 
[I spread at least bright elouds and fairy 
Visions, Which broke its monotony and 
dispelled its gloom.” ‘ Yet, you have 
seen” said Memory, “the very passages 
of her life, you have most embellished, 
even thoSe ave blotted with her tears !—— 
Alas, my ehild, such isthe destiny of man, 
and in vain would we endeavour to coun- 
teract the designs of providence! This 
lite, is but the commencement of his exis- 
tence, designed asa place of discipline ane 
not a place of enjoyment; as a prepara- 
tion fora higher grade of being. Would 
a fond parent, or a Wise instructor permit 
his pupil to spend all his time in sport and 
play? Or can his education be completed 
Without labour, weariness and disgust ?— 
Certainly not, yet the most indulgent pa- 
rent would infiict on his child these sufer- 
ings, if necessary for his improvement. 
And is not the Father of the universe more 
wise, and more kind than any earthly 
parent? Let us submit then, my sisier, to 
what is planned for the eternal good, 
though it is inimical to the present enjoy- 
ment of man. Let us follow the designs of 
goodness itself, and exert the influence we 
possess, in promoting virtue, rather than 
pleasure, and in raising the human mind 
from its present transitory state, to its f- 
ture and unchangeable state of existence.” 

But were I to detail all my observations 
in the Grorro or THE Hart, my story 
would have no end, it is a labyrinth in 
which we might forever wander; so un- 
fathomable are its recesses, so inexplicable 
its windings, that not eventhe clue of Ari- 
adne, could enable one to discover its 
intricacies ; for as the Scripture says, ‘* it 
is past finding out.” 





Philosophy is a bully that talks very 
loud, when the danger is at a distance, but 
the moment she is hard pressed by the en- 
emy, she is not to be found at her post, 
but leaves the brunt of the battle to be 
born by her humbler, but steadier com- 
rade, Religion, whom on all other occa- 
sions she affects to despise. 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


No. If. 


London, Feb. —, 1826. 

st. Paul’s Cathedral stands at the top of 
Ludgate hill, in the centre of the city of 
London; that is, the busiaess part of this 
vast world of speculation, polities, hitera- 
ture, khingeraft, leecheraft, and every kind 
of wickedness. [tis a most m gnificent 
structtve——grey with antiquity, towering 
far above all other domes, cecupying an 
immense extent of ground, and impressing 
upon the beholder the deepest veneration 
and awe. The great evil attendant upon 
it is its situation in the midst of traffic, 
noise, and uncleanliness; every approach 
to it being through obscene places and un- 
endurable uproar. But the exterior is 
nothing in comparison with the internal 
The head turns giddy with 


adoration and idolatvy, and the heart over- 


grandeur. 


flows with rapture while one gazes upward 
imto the expanse of the all-inatchless dome. 
What an architect was Sir Christopher 
Wren! What unparalelled conception 
is pourtrayed in the retiring—the unap- 
proachable grandeur of this glory of man’s 
work! The cathedral of Baltimore is 
called a noble pile—proh pudor ! the stee- 
ple of St. Michael’s in Charleston is 
thought very fine ;—look at St. Paul's if 
vou would know and feel the power of 
beauty in sublimity! I can give you noidea 
of the formation, the moulding, the 
breadth, height and depth of this dome— 
{ cannot measure grandeur, nor define 
immensity; it hangs over my head like a 
cloudy heaven, lighted by an unseen but 
ail-pervading sun; it grows more distant, 
«rand and awful the longer the eye dwells 
pon it, like “the glimpses of heaven a 
saint hath in dreams.” [ean tell you no 
The area below is almost bound- 
less; it is covered with a tesselated pave- 
ment and surrounded by images and sculp- 


ore, 


tures, which, I suppose, are very fine, but 
i did not look at them; TI only saw them 
as objects which strike the eye as being 
near, though we examined them not. It 
was Sunday when [ first saw St. Paul's. 
I needed something to cool my feverish 
brain, and teach me where worship alone 
is due—and it was granted me. The 
chapel of St. Paul's is separated from the 
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magnificent area of the dome, only by an! 


‘ | 
arched doorway, over which stands the or- 


gan; the gallery (where Isat) consequent- 
ly overivoks the whole northern part of) 
What would cne expect in! 


the temple. 
such a place but the most solemn awe | 
What awful reverence should fill such a| 
scene, and bear meet accompaniment to 
the tremendous echoes of the organ! But 
such * * * * * [We have suppres- 
sed several sentences on this subject; our 
correspondent censures certain proceedings 
with unsparing severitv—but we entertain 
a deeply-seated respect for the long estab- 
lished and venerable English hierarchy, 
and we consult our own feelings (we ad- 
mit that we are selfish) rather than those 
of our eloquent correspondent in withhold- 
ing his indignant and glowing denuncia- 
tions. —Ed. } 

Somerset House is a rich and august col- 
lection of paintings; an immense and noble 
building just below St. Paul's, filled with 
the choicest treasures of that art, which, 
next to poetry, has conterred the greatest 
delight and instruction upon mankind. 
Ilere one may pass weeks in gazing on 
every variety of beauty and retire at last 
without having seen one half of these glo- 
ries of art. Among such a beautiful col- 
lection it is difficult to particularize any 
one; but a new picture, by Martin, the 
Deluge, struck me as a most magnificent 
portraiture of terrors; the desolate cliffs 
where the drowning wretches crowd to- 
gether—their agonized features—the writh- 
ing bodies falling, haif way down the rock 
—the murky waters boiling beneath—the 
comet burning in shattered masses above— 
and far in the distance, the ark floating 
away on the troubled billows; all these 
terrific images, taken in at one glance, 


produce an awful impression. Martin’s 


conception and execution are equally 
grand. The Combat, by Etty, is also a 


fine picture, much finer, by the way, than 
Miss Landon’s verses on the subject. If 
you admire that lady, | would advise you 
not to come across the Atlantic to see her 
—for she is in truth, not only destitute of 
beauty, but on every other subject but love, 
avery ordinary girl. Sheis no more rela- 
ted to any noble family than I am; and, 
for her own sake, [ pray to God that she 
may never be.—f wish that we had any 
thing in America equal to the collection 





at Somerset House; but our new race of 


Liu 


painters will doubtless produce equal trea- 
sures in time. Some of them here meet 
with extraordinary success; West, (whom 
I know) and Leshe, and Harding, and 
several others have no reason to complaim 
Indeed, I beheve 


there is far more talent for painting in the 


for want of patronage. 


woods of Kentucky, than in every County 
of England. 
ests not above five years since; and he 
now takes the portraits of half the nobility 
I forgot to 


Harding lett his native for- 


and gentry in this country. 
say that Sully is equally successful as an 
artist. Every one is adiniring West's por- 
trait of Byron, which is said to be the only 
pertectly true image of the poet; im testi- 
mony of which assertion six hundred 
guineas have been otlered for it and re- 
fused. 
Byron before TL saw this noble image in 
West's painting room; but I was sorry to 


see the Countess Guiecioli, equally finely 


painted, by the side of the noble master of 


The beautiful Lady Byron 
should have occupied that place, and hex 


the lyre. 


daughter, blushed in her loveliness, near 
them. Sed de 
Near Byron's, I saw the portrait of Leigh 


mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


Hunt—the strangest contrast which could 
well be offered ; for on canvass, or in life, I 
never beheld a more ordinary and displeas- 
ing, notto say absolutely mean countenance 
than that of the author of Rimini. One 
must be a sceptic in phrenology, and physi- 
ognomy too, if he can discern any genius 
in such a beetle head, and sheepish face. 
Not far from these is the portrait of Mr. 
Weigh—a man only remarkable for his 
princely fortune ; and near him one of the 
celebrated agriculturists who lately married 
a young girlof seventeen, he being seven- 
ty, and who long ago drank Washington's 
health in the midst of the American revo- 
Jution—a boldness which deserved and ob- 
tained adimiration.—M). West isa modest, 
meritorious young man, and enjoys the re- 
wards of merit ;—but I find I must quit this 
rambling style or I shall never have done 
with the multitudinous topics which present 
themselves for notice—I cannot say de- 
scription, because volumes would scarcely 
suffice to give one. 

The British Gallery, and the Marquis 
of Stafford’s collection, [have not yet seen ; 
but a gentleman here has promised to con- 
duct me thither soon, and, when I have 
become a comnoisseur in painting, you shall 


I never formed any correct idea of 
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enjoy the benefits of all the labour which 
the requisite knowledge will cost me.— 


Meanwhile, you must be content with such 


imperfect sketches as my short observation | 


ean afford. 


Regent-street, in the west part of Lon- 


THE NEW-YORI 


‘under the sun—except honesty and mo- 


don, is said to be the finest public way in | 


Europe, and, consequently, in the world ; 


and, without giving too much evidence to 
the vanity of John Bull, Tecan well believe 
it. "Phe buildings are uniform and noble ; 
they have an airy grace about them which 
no other part of London can pretend to 
possess. "The street is wide and tolerably 
rlean, Which ts a positive luxury in this me- 
tropolis—-on the whole, the dirtiest, sino- 
kiest, closest, darkest place that the caprice 
of fashion and folly ever selected for pub- 
he display and unbounded extravagance. 
Besides, there is a possibility of breathing 
m Regent-street, without inhaling as much 
smoke as a steamboat sends forth at every 
whirl of the wheels—w hich is another very 
great blessing. But with these goodly 
charities to human lungs, there is mingled 
a serious curse; one cannot promenade 
this street without meeting more fashiona- 
ble puppies, than all the kennels of all the 
fox hunters of England could contain— 
the silliest puppies too that ever undertook 
to caper ina biped style. Yet this is a no- 
ble street, and serves to redeem London 
from the otherwise true charge of being the 
most unwholesome den, which ever was 
contrived for the unhappy sons of earth. 
—At the western end of Recent-street is 
Portland Place—the place of almost all the 


fashionables ; a very handsome semicircu- 


lar range of buildings which terminate at | 


Ulster Place and York Terrace—the latter 
being the residence of some highly valued 
friends.—Near the junction of Regent- 
street with Pall Mall, is the Quadrant— 
without exception the most beautiful row 


of shops and dwelling houses I ever beheld. 


Here one may gaze away their lives, if 


ene, with an atom of nature’s sterling 








sense, could be content to enjoy the lisp- | 


ing, ogling, and goggiing of the aforesaid | 


puppies from morn till night. Here one 
might ramble for ever and gaze at beau- 
ties, if, with a sprinkling of nature’s mo- 
desty, one could abide the broad stare of 
ladies of quality, and their attendant cara- 
fiers serventes.—But, in truth, the Quad- 


rant is a noble pile, and exhibits the most 
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magnificent specimens of all rare things 


rality. 
Iam, dear Sir, 
Your obed't friend, 
S. Lincoun Farrrirevp. 
To a. G. Brooks, i Sq. 
No. ‘+ in our next. 


“POETRY. 





For the Gazette and Athencum. 


TO HARRIET, 
Who will recollect the incident that dictated the 
following littie tribute. 
‘Twas at midnight—I sought the height 
From which Cohumbia’s woods we see, 
I heard Saiuda’s angry dash, 
And the rapid rush of the Congaree 
The flying clouds in splendour rolli’d, 
Ting’d by the moon-beam’s brilliant gold, 
And o'er the scene euch radiance gleam’d, 
That brigit as Fairy visions seem’d 
The pian tar stretch’d below: 
Was it the beauties of the hour, 
That o’er my teelings held such power ? 
Was it the moonlieht woody maze, 
That fixed so firm my ardent gaze, 
And caus’d yon heart-telt glow ? 


O no! ’twas not the scene alone, 
Such witch’ry o’er my feelings threw ; 
Tho’ bright wild Nature’s landscape shone, 
And swift the flitting dark clouds flew ; 
For brighter far o'er Ochtertyre, 

In flaming clouds of radiance drest, 
I’ve seen as in a bed of fire, 

The glorious day-beam sink to rest. 


But as 1 view’d the wild wood waste, 
That midnight from Columbia’s hill, 
And as my faithful mem’ry trae’d 
Some Highland scene more cherish’d,—tll 
—Sudden my glance those beauties leave— 
For flowing in the blast of eve, 
Her dark hair waving wild, 
Malvina stood before my sight, 
As when on Selma’s tow’ring height, 
On Osear’s love she smil’d. 
—A second glance, a second thought, 
To Fancy Recollection brought— 
Another glance, another view, 
My Harriet’s lovely form I knew. 


O these are not Glen Kinla’s vales ! 
Nor this Malvina’s hand ; 

For far trom Morven’s hills and dales, 
1 tread the strauger land. 

Yet ina night like this, that seems 
Like scenes I left behind, 

My waking fancy often dreams, 
Wlule blows the midnight wind, 

Tiat borne upon its stormy wings, 
The ghosts of Fingal’s day, 

Sull hover round their children’s head, 
From Morven far away. 

Ossian, if in yon rolling clouds 
Thy spirit wings the blast, 

Oh urge not on thy beam of night, 





Thy rapid flight so fast ! 


Bard of the land where tancy first 
O’er my young mind held sway, 
O fly not like Glentura’s mist, 
So soon, so far away ; 
But trom thy spirits cloudy seat, 
Sweet voice of Corna view, 
And see, there ne’er in Selma beat 
A maiden’s heart more true, 
Than her’s who now with playful mirth, 
Throws her dark tresses to the gale, 
Though tar trom Morven was her birth, 
And far is she from Kinla’s vale. 
I never felt mild Friendship’s power 
Twine round my heart more pure a band, 
Than when E met at midnight hour 
The daughter of the stranger land. R 


THE CREWLESS BARK. 

“About sixty years ago the inhabitants of the 
island of Rhode Island, had their attention at- 
tracted by the appearance of a square rigged ves- 
sel, under tuil sail, coming tn from sea, from a 
south easterly direct.on, with the apparent inten- 
tion of putting into Narraganset Bay. The ves- 
sel was seen early in the morning ata great dis- 
tance. As she came near the Island, and about 
it, A. M.a number of the inhabitants collected 
on the sLore, to ascertain her name and character. 
But, instead of making good harbour, the vessel 
came under full sail, directly on shore. No per- 
sons were seen on deck, wor iad any persons, from 
the time the vesse! hove in sigitt, been seen to leave 
her.—Some of the inhabitants from the shore went 
immediately on board; when to their great sur- 
prise and astonishment, they found the tea kettle 
over the fire in the cabin, the fire burning, the ta- 
ble set for breakfast, as if for a number of hands, 
and yet not one of the crew on board; nor was 
one soul of them ever after heard of. No livin 
creature was found in tie vessel, excepta slut a 
a litter of puppies. The boat of the vessel was 
missing. The truth of the above story, cannot, 
with propriety, be doubted.—The writer of this 
had his tnformation froma gentleman who had the 
particulars of the history of Mr. Lawton, a man of 
unquestionable veracity, who, (being then a boy) 
saw the vessel come in, and went on board of her. 
Mr. Lawton lives on the island.—Other persons 
also testify the same thing. —The place, moreover, 
where the vessel was run aground, has, from the 
circumstance ever since heen called the wreck. 
The vesse! belonged to owners in Newport. Papers 
and writings were found in regular order.” 


How gay before the morning breeze 
The gallant vessel breasts the foam ; 

From wanderingover distant seas, 
How proudly she appruaches home. 


The rising sun has tipp’d her shrouds, 
Far, tar beyond the azure bay, 

And all her swelling canvass crowds 
To urge her on her destined way 


She seems at first a feather hung 
Upon the red lorizon’s verge, 

Or lke a distant sea-fow) flung 
Along the undulating surge. 


But, as she wanders calmly on, 
And nearer hails the morning beam, 
She glows like some majestic swan, 
Gliding in beauty o'er the stream. 


W cl!—well she speeds—the gallant bark ' 
She hastens up the channel now; 

Her sa }s shine gioriously—and hark ! 
How the waves murinur round her prow ! 


Nearer and nearer—on she rides— 
So grand, so gary, and so fair, 


That, as she treads along the tides, 
She almost scems aform ofair. 


Si cists: <alinadieetenael 
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But whither goes she now—before 

The breeze, direct still flying on, 
See—see—she hastens to the shore, 

She strands, she strands, why was this done! 


» * > o * s * * ” 


The vessel seems in goodly plight, 
Her cabin fire burns bright and clear, 
And all that meets the wondering sight, 
Offers a trace of festive cheer. 


But no one now her action guides, 
Or leads her o’er the yielding wave ; 
And, where was recent life, resides 
The desolation of the grave. 


And where is all that noble crew, 

For whem this feast so late was spread ; 
Who torm’d this littie world a few 

Short hours ago—where are they fled ? 


Alas! alas! for them—per!aps 
Some blast of death has swept them by, 
And now the weitering billow wraps 
Their forms in ocean’s cemetry. 


Perhaps their little boat has run, 
On some wild errand on tie wave, 
And tuthiess, ere his task was done, 
Consign’d them to one common grave. 


Perhaps some cause unknown might urge. 
Their sudden parting—and have made 

That bark tess weicome than the surge 
Which round its prow in marmurs play’d. 


Perhaps—but ah! no tongue remains 
To tel! their sad, mysterious lot ; 
And all of them, that Fate retains, 
Is, that they were, and now are not! 





———— 


BYRON. 


* Pride,’ as he sang, ‘ which not a world could bow,’ 

Pride, link’d to fiery feeling, with the meed 

Of genius given, and restless in its glow, 

Urged him in sunny climes his life to lead ; 

And, like the desert’s wild antutor’d steed, 

Which, whether stricken or soothed, foains, cur- 
vets still, 

From custom’s thrall, by ee er vigour treed, 

He made himself sole monarch of his wil, 

And used, with Protean power, the poets heaven- 


ly skill. 


lis note was asa trumpet, through and through 

Thrilling, and kindling strange delight it came. 

His wing was the young eagle's; forth he flew, 

And boldly gazing on the sun of tame ; 

Earth sank beneath him, and the critic's aim 

Served but to rouse and wing bim to his height, 

W) eve, sailing on through sunshine or the flame 

Of stormy bolts, he found a stern delight, 

And woe were to the head which dared him from 
his flight. 


FRAGMENTS. 
* * * * * 


t saw Death standing with his tapers there, 

Not darkly gliminering, but intensely bright: 

All high uplifted—whose strong glare shot down 
On his fair shining countenance, diwect, 
Sickening suffusion ot unearthly light— 

Erect he stood—not the spare giusly form 

Of monkish terror carved in eftigies, 

But a most beautiful youth with damask cheek— 
Cupid of hell !—sweet cherub of the tomb ! 

Hs profile somewhat sharpened—in his eye 
Beamed tenfold life and uever-dying fire. 

1 saw him thas—and I perchance had loved him 
But forthe strange unnatural union 

Of quatities and shape so much opposed. 

He spake not, and the waxen pageants round, 
tis fair attendants equal silence held— 

Hach in his hand a curious garland bore 








Of rosewary, violet, and the mingled hues 

Which erst allured Proserpin in the vale 

Of charming Euna!—oue peculiar flower 

Bloomed there ‘midst evergreens, the yew, the 
bay, 

Holly, and cypress, Death's own favourite flower; 

Ou earth ‘tis called Ephemeron—with awe 

1 touched it—down it fell, reduced to dust, 

Enmitting thence odours more rank and faint 

Than lawless poppy or the unholy bane ;— 

Death smiled to see his bauble thus d. stroyed. 


* 7 7. — * 


I saw no scythe—his final purposes 

Are all accomplished by bis silent breath, 
Surged up the nostrils of the fated wretch, 
Whene’er he comes to hiss the soas of men, 

And take thein home to dwell at peace with him. 


When the days of thy beauty are faded, 
When the lov’d and the lovely are gone, 
When the young eyes with tears are o’ershaded, 
And you roam through the wide world alone— 
Oh! come to this bosom—’t is bleeding and bare ; 
But the child of affliction may find a home there ! 


If thy smile, once so bright, love, shall languish, 
My cheek is yet paler than thine! 
If thy heart, love, feels chill in its anguish, 
The cold blight of sorrow’s on mine— 
Then come to this bosom—’t is bleeding and bare, 
But the child of affliction may find a home there ! 


Though the happy, the gay, may forsake thee, 
Wi smil’d when thy heaven was clear ; 
There is one to his heart who will take thee, 
And give all his tortune—a tear. 
Then come to this bosom—’t is bleeding and bare; 
But the child of aftiction may find a home there ! 


As the ivy, when blasts how! before it, 
Clasps the bough, it encircles, more tight, 
So my heart in the storms that break o’er it, 
More closely to thine shall unite. 
Then come to this bosom—’t is bleeding and bare; 
But the chiid ofaffliction may finda home there. 
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“LOVELIER THAN THE SKY.” 
BY IANTHIS. 


Lovelier than the sky, 
When the moonisup, and the assembled lights 
Are worshipping around that throne, 
Witi songs and an eternal melody, 
And seraph music hallowing the nights 
Of summer with spheral fancies and divine. 


Lovelier than the morn, 
When ope the orient gates blushing beneath 
The burning kisses of the sun, 
Whose glances by travelling and time unworn 
Kindles up the night-spirits tears’ that scathe 
The weeping eyelets of the flowery ones. 


Lovelier than the rose, 
Upon whose bosom the love-loru nightingale 
Sits with a tearful tenderness, 
Her wild notes iningling with the dew that flows, 
Weeping her soul away in moonlight wail, 
And aye the revelry of deep Pensiveness. 


Dearer than the ray, 
To the toss’d shipman on the perilous deep,— 
The Beacon-ray of hope,— 
Like the eye (in Eden) of the youngest day, 
First bursting on the black, chaotic sleep 


That wrapt the surface of the sunless cope. 
° 





Dearer than the light, 
After long years of dungeon banishment, 

And woe, and prison-house despair, 
That visits the lone criminal’s sad sight 
When the age of his imprisonment is spent, 
And he feels once more the blessing of the air 


Dearer than the bliss— 
The bliss of hopelessness and misery 
And the wail luxury of woe, 
That breathes in parting passion’s last, cold kiss 
From hearts sever'd by an iron destiny, 
When all the energies of passion glow. 


Falser than the gleam 
That lightens up the eye, and the flush 
That burns upon the sickman’s cheek, 
Like the flash of the brilliant lightaing beam 
That glares in blazoning majesty—but the blush 
Of death is lingering within that streak. 


Falser than the lamp 
Of the misty firefly whose meteor-ray, 
Child of the vapour’s spirit-breath, 
Like a far house-light shineth thro’ the damp 
And darksome midnight from the lone path-way, 
The wanderer luring to a dismal death. 


Falser than the tongue 
Of the deep Paradise beguiler—the arch 
Apostate of the rebel host 
Against high heaven—(before the world begun)— 
That witha slow, but sure and serpent march 
And hell-born cunning all man’s brighter visions 
crost, 


And frailer than them all !— 
For thou hast shed a mildew and a blight 
On the young gardens of my soul, 
Where true love rear’d his altar, and let fall 
His loveliest showers of passionate delight, 
Till on its confines withering falsehood stole ! 
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Epoar Huntiury. Travelling out of 
the beaten track for a cause on which 
strange and mysterious events may be 
founded, Mr. Brown has, in this work, 
made choice of Somnambulism. The friend 
(Waldegrave) of Edgar Huntley had been 
murdered, under an elm tree, in Norwalk, 
Pennsylvania. Edgar begins his narra- 
tive by stating that he was travelling by 
night towards his uncle’s house, and as he 
passed by this elm tree he observed a man, 
turning upthe earth at the foot of the tree. 
After labouring awhile the man seated 
himself in the pit and broke forth into 
moaning and lamentation. ‘* What ho!” 
exclaimed Edgar, ** who is there? what 
are you doing?” The stranger listened a 
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moment, gazed full upon the querist and 
vet appeared not to see hin: with re- 


doubled assiduity he commenced filling 


up the pat which he had dug, and after 
having froished his task, brushed past Ed 


ray Without noticmg hin im the least.— 


Edyar reflects upon what he has seen, and | 


concludes that the stranger must be a sleep- 
walker. 

This sleep-walker is (lithero, an Trish 
emigrant. Edgar, impelled by curtosity 
and interest watehes him, night after might, 
and at length questions hun about the 
cause of bis perturbed and restless wander- 
The suf- 


ferer at leneth, recounts his eventful story, 


ines during the season of sleep. 


the mterest of whieh we shall not weaken 
by attewpting its abridgment. 
Atter Clithero concludes his narration, 


he expresses hits determination to comunit 


suicide, and rushes away into the forest of 


Norwalk. Days pass, and he does not re- 
turn. Edear resolves to explore the for- 
ests im search of bam. "Phese forests 


contain immense subterranean recesses, 


eaverns of umaeasured and unmeasurable 
extent. Into these Edgar descends amidst 
danger and darkness. As a fine specimen 
of our author's energy of description, we 


quote part of his adventares inthe wilds. 


* Just as Thad risen from my seat, my 
ittention was again called to the opposite 
steep by the most unwelcome object that, at 
this time, could possibly occur: some- 
thing was perceived moving among the 
bushes and rocks, which for a time, I 
hoped was no more than a racoon or op- 
possum; but which presently appeared to 
be a panther. His grey coat, extended 
claws, fiery eves, and a ery which he at 
that moment uttered, and which, by its 
resemblance to the human voice, is pecu- 
hiarly tervitic, denoted him to be the most 
teroctous and untameable of that detested 
face.” 

The industry of our hunters has nearly 
banished animals of prev from these pre- 
einets : the fastnesses of Norwalk, how- 
ever, could not but afford refuge to some 
ofthem. Of late Thad met them so rare- 
ly, that my fears were seldom alive, and | 
trod without caution the most rugged and 


: | 
solitary haunts: still, however, TP had sel- 
dom been unfurnished in my rambles with | 


the means of defence. 

My temper never delighted ino carnage 
ind blood ; LT tound no pleasure in plung- 
ing into bogs, wading through rivulets, and 
penetrating thickets, for the sake of dis- 





The grey Coucar. This animal has all the 
essential characteristics of a tiger: though some- 
What interior in size and strenyth, these are such 
re te make him equally formidable to man. 


patching woodeoecks and squirrels: to 


{ 


watch their gambols and flituungs, and in- | 


hand, was my darling 
when loitermg among the 
woods and the rocks. [It was much other- 
wise, however, with regard to rattlesnakes 
and panthers; these T thought it no breach 
of duty to exterminate wherever they 
could be found: these judicious and san 


vite them) to my 
amusement 


vuinary spoilers were equaily the enemies | 


of man and of the harmless race that 
sported ino the trees; and many of their 
skins are still preserved by me as trophies 


/of my juvenile prowess. 








As hunting was never my trade or iny 
sport, I never loaded myself with fowhng- 
piece or rifle: assiduous exercise had made 
me master of a weapon of much easier 
carriage, and, within a moderate distance, 
more destructive and unerring. This was 
the tomahawk: with this I have often se- 
vered an oak branch, and cut the sinews 


of a cat o’mountam, at the distance of 


sixty feet. 

The unfrequency with which PF had 
lately encountered this foe, and) the en- 
cumbrance of provision, made me neglect 
on this oceasion to bring with me my ust- 
alarms. ‘The beast that was now betore 
me, when stimulated by hunger, was ac- 
customed to assail whatever could provide 
him with a banquet of blood; he would 
set upon the man and the deer with equal 
and irresistible ferocity : his sagacity was 
equal to his strength, and he seemed able 
to discover when his antagonist was armed 
and prepared for defence. 

My past experience enabled me to esti- 
mate the full extent of my danger. He 
sat on the brow of the steep, eveing the 
bridge, and apparently deliberating whe- 
ther he should cross it: it was probable 
that he had scented my foot-steps thus far, 
and should he pass over, his vigilance 
could scarcely fail of detecting my asylum. 
The pit into which Clithero had sunk from 
my view Was at some distance : to reach 
it was the first impulse of my fear; but 
this could not be done without exciting the 
observation and pursuit of thisenemy. 1 
deeply regretted the untoward chance that 
led me, when I first came over to a ditfer- 
ent shelter. 

Should he retain his present. station, 
my danger was scarcely lessened: to pass 
over in the face of a famished tiger was 
only to rush upon my fate. The falling 
of the trunk, which had lately been so 
anxiously deprecated, was now, with no 
less solicitude, desired; every new gust, 
I hoped, would tear asunder its remain- 
ing bands, and, by cutting off all eommu- 














nication between the opposite steeps, place | 


me in security. 
My hopes, however, were destined to be 


frustrated: the fibres of the prostrate tree | 


were obstinately tenacious of their hold; 
and presently the animal scrambled down 
the rock, and proceeded to cross it. 

Of all kinds of death. that which now 
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menaced me was the most abhorred. To 
die by disease, or by the hand of a fellow- 
creature, Was propitious and lenient in 
comparison with being rent to pieces by 
the fangs of this savage : to perish in this 
obscure retreat by means so Impervious to 
the anxious Curlosity of my friends, to lose 
Inv portion of existence by so untoward 
and ignoble a destiny, was insupportable. 
I bitterly deplored my rashness in coming 
hither unprovided for an encounter like 
this. 

The evil of my present circumstances 
consisted chiefly in suspense : my death 
was nnavoidable, but my imagination had 
leisure to torment itself by anticipations. 
One foot of the savage was slowly and 
cautionsly moved after the other : he 
struck his claws so deeply mto the bark 
that they* were with difficulty withdrawn : 
at length he leaped upon the ground. We 
were now separated by an interval of 
scarcely eight feet. "To leave the spot 
where I} crouched was impossible ; behind 
and beside me the cliff rose perpendicu- 
larly, and before me was this grim and ter- 
rific visage; | shrunk still closer to the 
cround, and closed my eyes. 

From this pause of horror I was roused 
by the noise occasioned by a second spring 
of the animal: he leaped into the pit, in 
which [ had so deeply regretted that I had 
not taken refuge, and disappeared. My 
rescue was so sudden, and so much be- 
yond my belief or my hope, that | doubted 
for a moment whether my senses did not 
deceiveme. Thisopportunity of escape was 
not to be neglected ; LT left iny place, and 
scrambled over the trunk with a precipita- 
tion which had like to have proved fatal: 
the tree groaned and shook under me, the 
wind blew with unexampled violence, and 
I had scarcely reached the opposite steep 
when the roots were severed from the rock, 
and the whole fell thundering to the bot- 
tom of the chasm. 

My trepidations were not speedily quiet- 
ed: T looked back with wonder on my 
hair-breadth escape, and on that singular 
concurrence of events which had placed 
me, i so short a period, in absolute 
security. Had the trunk fallen a moment 
earlier, LE should have been imprisoned on 
the hill, or thrown headlong: had its fall 
been delaved another moment [ should 
have been pursued; for the beast now 
issued trom his den, and testified his sur- 
prise and disappointment by tokens, the 
sight of which made my blood run cold. 

He saw me and hastened to the verge 
of the chasm: he squatted on his hind 
legs, and assumed the attitude of one pre- 
paring to leap. My consternation was 
excited afresh by these appearances: it 
seemed at first as if the rift’ was too wide 
for any power of muscles to carry him in 
safety over; but T knew the unparalelled 
agility of this animal, and that his expe- 


rience had made him a better judge of the 


practicability of this exploit than I was 
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noe omconnllinesumiaett 
Still there was hope that he would re- 
linquish this design as desperate. This 
hope was quickly at an end: he sprung, 
and his fore legs touched the verge of 
the rock on which [ stood: in spite of 
vehement exertions, however, the surface 
was too smooth and too hard to allow hin 
to make good his hold—he fell, and a 
piercing ery uttered below, shewed that 
nothing had obstructed his descent to the 
bottom. 

Edgar's mind is preyed upon by anxiety 
and care, until at length he himself be- 
comes subject to somnambulism. One night 


he goes to rest, under his uncle's roof.— 
He awakes in utter darkness—bruised and 
chilled and stretched upon a rock. In 
imagining and sketching this meident, 
Mr. Brown puts forth his strongest powers. 


Edgar gradually obtains a consciousness of 


his dreadtul situation, but without suspect- 
ing the cause, without the least idea that 
he had left his bed and entered the cavern, 
under the influence of somnambulism. 


“Thad awakened as from sleep. What 
was my condition when I fell asleep ?— 
Surely it was dillerent from the present. 
Then I inhabited a lightsome chamber, 
and was stretched upon a down bed ; now 
I was supine upon a rugged surface, and 
unmersed in palpabie obscurity: then I 
was in perfect health; now my frame was 
covered with bruises, and every joint was 
racked with pain. What dungeon or den 
had received me, and by -whose command 
was [I transported hither ? 

After various efforts, I stood upon my 
feet. At first | tottered and staggered. 
I stretched out my hands on all sides, but 
met only with vacuity. I advanced for- 
ward. At the third step my foot moved 
something which lay upon the ground: I 
stooped and took it up, and found on ex- 
amination that it wasan Indian tomahawk. 
This incident afforded me no hint from 
which IT might conjecture my state. 

Proceeding ivresolutely and slowly for- 
ward, my hands at length touched a wall. 
This, like the flooring, was of stone, and 
was rugged and impenetrable: I followed 
this wall. An advancing angle occurred 
at a short distance, which was followed by 
-unilar angles. IF continued to explore 
this clue, till the suspicion occurred that I 
was merely going round the walls of a vast 
ind irregular apartment. 

The utter darkness disabled me from 
‘omparing directions and distances. This 
discovery, therefore, was not made on a 
sudden, and was still entangled with 
some doubt. My blood recovered some 
warmth, and my muscles some elasticity ; 
but in proportion as my sensibility return- 
‘d, any pains anginented. Overpowered 
by my fears and my agonies, I desisted 
from my fruitless search, and sat down, 
“pporting my back against the wail. 





| My excruciating sensations for a time 
occupied my attention. ‘These, in com- 
‘bination with other causes, gradually pro- 
| duced a species of delirium; TP existed as it 
were ina wakeful dream. With nothing 
to correct my erroneous perceptions, the 
images of the past occurred in capricious 
combinations and vivid hues. Methought 
I was the victim of some tyrant who had 
thrust me into a dungeon of his fortress, 
and left me no power to determine whether 
he intended I should perish with famine, 
or linger out a long lite in hopeless im- 
prisonment: whether the day was shut out 
by insuperable walls, or the darkness that 
surrounded me, was owing to the night 
and to the smallness of those cranmes 
through which daylight was admitted, I 
conjectured in vain. 

Sometimes I imagined myself buried 
alive : methought I had fallen into seeming 
death, and my friends had consigned me to 
the tomb, from which a resurrection was 
impossible :—that in such a case my limbs 
would have been confined to a cottin, and 
my coffin toa grave, and that fF should in- 
stantly have been sutfocated, did not oc- 
cur to destroy my supposition ; neither did 
this supposition overwhelm me with ter- 


my state was full of tumult and confusion, 
and my attention was incessantly divided 
between my painful sensations and my 
feverish dreams. 

There is no standard by which time ean 
be measured, but the succession of our 
thoughts, and the changes that take place 
in the external world: from the latter I 
was totally excluded; the former made 
the lapse of some hours appear like the 
tediousness of weeks and months. At 
length a new sensation recalled my ram- 
bling meditations, and gave substance to 
my fears: I now felt the cravings of hun- 
ger, and perceived that unless my deliver- 
ance were speedily effected, 1 must suffer 
a tedious and lingering death. 


* * @ * ¥ *- 


desperateness of my calamity, urged me 
to frenzy. I had none but capricious and 
unseen Fate to condemn; the author of 
my distress, and the means he bad taken 
to decoy me hither, were incomprehensible : 
surely my senses were fettered or depraved 
by some spell: I was still asleep, and this 
was merely a tormenting vision of mad- 
ness which had seized me, and the dark- 
ness that environed, and the hunger that 
afflicted me, existed only in my own dis- 
tempered imagination. 

| The consolation of these doubts could 
‘not last long; every hour added to the 
proofs that my perceptions were real :— 
;my hunger speedily beeame ferocious; I 
jtore the linen of my shirt between my 
teeth, and swallowed the fragments: I 
felt a strong propensity to bite the flesh 
‘from my arm; my heart overflowed with 
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ror, or prompt my efforts to deliverance : | 





The inroads of hunger were already | 
experienced; and this knowledge of the | 
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feruelty, and I pondered on the delight I 
should experience m rending some lying 
anunal to pieces, and drinking its blood 
and grinding its quivering fibres between 
hmv teeth. 

This agony had alveady passed beyond 
the limits of endurance: LT saw that time, 
instead of bringing respite or relief, would 
only aggravate my wants, and that iy 
only remaining hope was to die betore f 
should be assaulted by the last extremes of 
famine. | now that a toma 
phawk was at hand, and rejoieed in thé 
possession of an instrument by which } 
| could so etfectually terminate ty sufferings 

I took it in my hand, moved its edge 
over my fingers, and reflected on the force 
‘that was required to make it reach my 
heart; To iivestigated the spot where at 
should enter, and = strove to fortify myselt 
with resolution to repeat the stroke a 
;second or third time, if the first) should 
prove insufficient: TP owas sensible that I 
might fail to inflict a mortal wound, bur 
delighted to consider that the blood which 
would be made to flow, would finally 
release me, and that meanwhile my pains 
‘would be alleviated by swallowing this 
' blood. 

You will not 


recollected 


wonder that TE felt some 
jreluctance to employ so fatal, though in 
idispensable a remedy. L once more ru 
/minated on the possibility of rescuing ms 
self by other means. | now reflected that 
ithe upper termination of the wall could 
‘not be at an immeasurable distance from 
the pavement: Thad fallen trom a height; 
but if that height had been considerable, 
‘instead of being merely bruised, should | 
| not have been dashed in pieces? 

Gleams of hope burst: anew upon nis 
soul. Was it not possible, Poasked, to 
reach the top of this pit?) The sides were 
rugged and uneven; would not their pro 
jeetures and abiuptnesses serve me as steps 
by which Pimight ascend in safety ? ‘This 
expedient was to be tried without delay ; 
shortly my strength would fail, and ay 
coom would be irevocably sealed, 

| Po will not enumerate my laborious et 
forts, my alternations of despondency and 


l confidence, the cacer and unweared sevu- 
-}tiny with which Po examined the surface, 


the attempts which Painade, and the tail- 
lures which, for a time, suceceded each 
jother : a hundred times, when TP had 
jascended fect trom the bottom, I 
was compelled to relingutsh any under 
taking by the untenodle smoothness of the 
spaces which remained to be gone over; 
fa hundred times § threw myself, exhausted 
iby my fatigue and my pains, on the 
ground: the cousctonsness was gradnalty 
restored th © till Po lad attempted every 
part of the wall, it was absurd to despair ; 
and TL again drew iy tottering limbs and 
laching joints to that part of the wall which 
| had not been surveyed.” 


some 


He gropes along, and to his horror comes 


again in contact with a panther-—he des: 
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patches the monster, and impelled by hun- 
cer makes a detestable meal from the car- 
case. He then proceeds to an opening of 
the cavern and discovers four 
sleeping by afire. Pere again the author 


eives us a most inasterly and glowing 


lescription, in the adventures which fol- 
low: but we have already quoted so much 
that we further ex- 
tracts. We have 


mduce those who have not perused the 


reluctantly forbear 


extracted enough to 
work, to procure at (if they can) and read it; 


we arcmuch mistaken, mm we receive not 


then thanks for cirecting therm attention to 


ore an antellectaal banquet. 


Mr. Cardell’s system of Language.—In- 
fellroent and thinking men are becoming 
reatly interested in the new system of 
exposition mm Language. Tt meets, of 
course, with Opposition from some quar- 
ters, and it would be strange of at did not. 
[very founder of a new system has to con- 
tend with the opposition of self-interest, 
of mortitted vanitv, and of ancrent preyu- 
hee. But a system founded on truth, 
consistent in-all its parts, and unanswera- 
ble tits reasoume, will and must prevail 
over the thousand arms of rivalry and hos- 
tility We early expressed orm ¢ ied 
conviction of the truth and excellence of 


Mr. C 


gratification that we have heard the expres- 


“Ss systean, and atis with no ordinary 


sion ofa similar option fron: some of the 


most distineuished and talented men of | 


our State Severalbor the most caiment 
teachers in thus citv. who have for years 
been asme the old system. have abandoned 


ian trvowr of the new, and state express 
ty that they can vow merke they pupils wn- 
ihrstand svamumar, and that the work is as 
prrine troaliv usefub as at Is threo tically. 

To ow astonmshinent we have heard one 
ont thre eine tease 
its styl 
Really there is no answer to such an crew 
ment, uniess we sav that the man who uses 
rt Is Ho pud oof good writing, amd this we 
Josay aneeremomiousts If we hnow any 


thie abont the matter, Mr. C's style is 


musually chaste and enercetic. and we | 


are not 


solitury inthis opmion. Pt is rathes 


meulbiu theet the style ot a new system | 


should be attas ked in pre ference to its prin- | 


ciples | we should think the latter of more 


ipomtance. 


Among so many interested persons, is 
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| 
SUVALZES | 


> ofthe new system: object to | 


and condemn it for ineleoanece. | 


there no one who is able, on principle, to 
show the defects, or prove the fallacy of 
| Mr. C's system? In writing so much on 
a plan so new, has he misstated no impor- 
tant fact? In the train of reasonme to 
explain and defend his theory, is bis logic 
| so close that no wrong deduction can be 
shown! Is there no contradiction in the 
different parts? In defining words before 
‘undefined, has he not in some instances 
New-York, probably 


limore than any other place, is the strong 


made a mistake ? 


hold of self-interest of various kinds, in 


favour of the long standing theory of 


neuter verb grammar, and, as a subject of 


interesting speculation, we should be ghad 


itu see what its champions Inay say in de- 
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lar regions, to confirm his theory, such as 
a haze setding over the verge of the eartl 
at the north pole every day, observed by 
Parry, Scoresby, and others; the mild 
temperature of the air at the pole, th: 
vater hardly at the freezing point. He 
noticed the migration of fish, binds, and 
rein-deer ; the latter omigrate to the north 
regularly about the month of October in 
every year, and return in the spring. Ih 
was observed that in certain parallels ot 
latitude, both towards the noith and south, 
all vegetation ceased as respected large 
timber, the earth being too sterile to: pro- 
mote its growth within 25 degrees of eithe: 


/ pole; yet travellers have observed that 


i fence of doctrines so ably, and to all pires- | 


}ent appearance, so irresistibly assailed. 


| 

Capt. Symmes’ Lecture. —Atter making 
ja suitable pretatory addiess to the audi- 
ence, Capt. Syimines commenced the tlus- 


tration of his theory, on a variety of new 


{ 
| 
| and ingentous principles, and deduced a 
| inass of facts to prove thems. 

| He noticed the great expanse of ocean 
labout the Arctic Pole, and also the open 
sea within the arctic circle, and stated as a 
necessary Consequence ef our earth’s diur- 
adl rotary motion on its axis, and the 
torces of all the planets according to New- 
ton, as then quantities of matter, that this 
hharth must be hollow at the Poles. He 
observed that from the novelty of the theo- 
jay, the veliel of its existence could not so 
| easily be mupressed on the public mind as 
could be wished , but it would be presump- 
tious tm this age of eager research to limit 


discovery, and as the wea was first pro- 


hiuivated in the United States, the honour 
jot Veritying the theory shouid of right, be- 
jlong to this uation. Considering the plan- 
eis system coverned by a universal law, 
the other planets acted upou by the cen- 
| tiifugal and ¢ entripital forces, would also, 
ike ow earth, be hollow at) the poles: 
and this seems to be the cnse by the jight 
whieh is observed towards the poles ef the 
| planets Mars and Venus, as seen from this 
hearth. "The poles of our eaith are not at 
| rictt angles with the equator, that of the 
| south declining from it about 12, and the 
| north 9 degrees ; whence it follows that the 
| power of gravity in the interior regions is 
jnot felt. Ue instanced a variety of pheno- 


mena, as recorded by travellers in the po- 


vast quantities of timber are annually 
thrown upon the shores of Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen, and the coast of Kamschatka be- 
yond the straights of Bhering; and it has 
been remarked that some of this timber 
partakes of a tropical character.—He 
proves his doctrine by earthquakes not be- 
ing universally felt, which, if the earth 
were solid, would be the case; also by the 
vibration of penduluins which are known to 
vibrate ditlerently im different regions.— 
He accounts for the temperature of the 
weather in Europe, under the same paral- 
lels of latitude with this continent, north of 
the equator, as differing greatly m= mild- 


ness, from the peculiar form of the earth. 


|The parellels of latitude all tending to the 


verge, are not uniformly long under every 
meridian; New- 
York, which lies im the latitude of 40 and 


hence the meridian of 


75 degrees of longitude, west of the parallel 
of 50, in England is from position as neat 
the verge as that parallel, although it dif- 
fers 10. Tle supports his theors from the 
vailation of the compass, which is wilform 


in the northern regions—on the Astatic 


side the variotion of the compass is unde- 


Vintipgly to the easi, on the American 
side to the west—aivi in the theory of re- 
fraction any phe nomena occur, which 


he argued to indicate that there nmst be 


| ° 
an Opemspae at the poles, and instead of 


| beine heaped up, and oustructed by the 


cucuniterrestrial force, itis a perfect water 


is ¥ - ,°¢ ' - 
ievel.—tle further supports bis theory from 








hight (which Capt. Parry perceived when 
the sun, in the month of December, was in 
that part of the heavens the greatest pos- 
sible distanee from illuminating the pelcs 
direct) tobe so vivid as to see to read the 


smallest print: he concludes this light 
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must have been retlected fiom the miter 
sphere of the earth. 

Capt. Svmimes thinks ti 
me about one thousand times less than 


the stm, must recene sueh a body of rays 
from that luminary, about the poles, o!- 
thouch in its course confined to the 
st othe ecliptic, as would Hlominate sulli- 
ciently the interioi sphere ; he did) not 
aurce this as a proof of his theory, but to 
sbi iate the objection that it could not pos- 
aess holt. —Vhe direction of the currents, 
und the phenomena of the Aurora Borealis, 
contirmmiation of 


he adduees as a 


further 
his theory.—The currents are uniformly 
from the N. FE. on the 
trom the N. W. on the Ametican.—Capt. 
Pariy observed that the Aurora 
at Melville 


about north latitude 74 degrees, but nearer 


Asiatic side. and 


was seldom seen Island, im 


the pole, as obs: rved by Cook, and others, 


were frequently Phe 
this phenomenon, Capt. Symmes thinks, 


noticed. cause of 


nay be ascribed to the heht retlected from 
the interior on the peculiar atmosphere 
vhich constantly sorrounds the verge. 


PE DRAMA. 


Park Tounearre. Since our last: re- 
iovt. Miss Kesry has cencladed her short 
eneacement, and received a flattering 
ense of the public opinion mi her favour 
‘rom an overflowing audience at her bene- 
at. Ef we are to rely on the bills, we shall 
10 More witness her performances on our 
: but a note apparently from herself, 


published in one of the morning papers, 


sfireve 


anponnces that it is her especial wish to | 


ippear again before a New-York audience, 


| 


Borealis | 


from whom she has received so many re- | 


peated marks of approbation and support. | 


fn the present lamentable searcity of able | 


female performers on our stage, (for ex- 
eepting Mrs. Hilson, who has claims /) 
it can scarcely be doubted that an intelli- 
sent manacer will at once discern bis true 
interest, and secure the services of so able 
and popular an actress as Miss Kelly.— 


We are by 


no means Jed away by over- 


weening partiality, When we pronounce tt , 


as our fixed opinion, that this lady is the | 


best qualified tor genteel comedy, the dis 
play of native wit, genuine humour 
natural feeling, of aij performer that ever 
appeared on eur boards. Nor would it be 
an easy matter to supply the vacancy oc- 


casioned by her absence. 


i haling the deadly vapour that issues from 
and | 


Land respectability. 
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ANP 


Monsiem 


ind Madame Roberts, mace their first ex- 


-trpguished jucelers, 


pat this earth be- | hibition on Wednesday evening last. As 


their performances do not fall under the 
cognizance of a critic of the legitimate 


drama, we hold ourselves excused trom 


noticing them under this head. Tuo oi 


~ 


nest we shall commence anew copa.tment 
ntitled * Sights of New York,” and there 
we shell consider the claims of these dis- 
tinguished personages. 
Mr. Plamibtin is 


and will make his appearance next week. 


engaged at the 
We hope his merits will be fairly and | 
fully tested. { 

Cuatian Tiragvnre. This establish- 
ment scems to thrive wonderfully. —At the 
revival of the Lady of the Lake, @ most 
suifocating throne was assembled, and we 
caught the first notice of the approach of 
* the child of the sun” tm sssaltey sumines 
hours."—A new speetacle is) preparing 
entitled, Robinson Crusoe, whieh promises 
to keep up the thermometer at fever heat 
for many successive evenings—We are 
happy to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Barrett 
They will afford us rational 
as Hamlet 


are engaged. 
, 


amusement, and ** shall be’ 
savs, * most welcome.” 
A new theatre will be erected im the 
course of the present vear of the site of 
the old Bull's head, and, if we may trust 
to sage prognostication it will prove a dane | 
gerous rival to our present establishments. | 
So much the better. Competition is afte 
all the only means of attaining excellence. 
We, gentlemen critics, shall rejoice most 
assuredly, in the promised accession to our | 


pleasures. Dera. 


“The Garret Club.—No IL.” came too 
late for this week. Tt will appear in our | 


henrt. 


USURY. 
** Shaving,” as it is technically and hap- 
pily termed, is a greater pestilence than 
ever the vellow fever has been to our good 
city. A man can hardly walk through the 
infected district (Wall-street) without in- | 


the manifteld charnel-houses of property 
We recommend a 
, perusal of the following article, to all those 
; who may be tempted to deal with the most | 
Itisa 





| heartless of all sinners, a Usurer. 


Park + 


translation from Platareh’s Morals: a per 
son, ignorant of the author, would sweae 
that it was written bv some mocern obser- 


Ver alter a promenade through Wall-sties 
7) asialea from t! Crireen by R smth, M { 
Plato i his laws permis not anv one te 

go and draw weter trom hits 

well, who has not first digge? end 
pitin his ow erouncd, tl te 
veinof clave andhas by his sounding ex 


nelohbours 
suka 
Is cone toa 


perimented, thar the place will not yield a 
spring, because the clay or potters carth, 
belng of its own nature, fattv, solid: and 
strong, retains the moisture it recemes, and 


/ Will not let it soak or pierce through: But 
itauust be lawful for them to take watea 
i from another's eround., when there is ne 


means for them, to find anv in 
Por the law ought to provide 
necessity, but not favour their 
lavzimess. ‘Phe ithe ovdimance there should 
be also concernime money That none 
should be allowed to borrow upon usury, 
vor to go and dive into other men’s purses, 
asit Were into their wells and fountains, 
before they have first searched at home, 
and sounded every means for the obtain- 
inv it, having collected, as it and 
cathered together all) the gutters and 
springs, totey, if they can draw from thei, 
Whatamay suffice to supply thei most ne- 
CESSALS But on the contrary 
many there are, who, to detiay their idk 
expenses, and to satisfy their extravagant 
and superfluons delights, make not use of 
their own, but have recourse to others, 
running themsclves det ply into debt with 

out any necessity. Now this mas 
he judged, if one does but consider, that 
usurers do not ordinarily lend to those, 
which are in distress : butonty 
desire to obtain, and cet somewhat. that i 
superfluous, and of which they stand not 
in need: So that the credit. ctven by the 
lender isa testimony, siffictently proving, 
that the borrower has of bis own; whereas 


vay Oo 
their own: 
for men’s 


were, 


OCCASTONS, 


easily 


for sure hh, as 


on the contrary, since he has of his own, 


he ought to keep himself from: borrow ing 
Why shouldst thou go and take thy 
banker or a merchant?) Baa 


Thou hast tan 


court toa 
row fromthine own table. 


kards, dishes, and basons of silver: make 
use of them for thy necessity, and, when 
they are gone to supply thy wants, the 


pleasant town of Aulis, or isle of T'enedos 


will again refurnish thy board with fin 
vessels of earth, fav more cleanly and neat 
than those of silver ; for they are not seen 

ted with the strong and unpleasant smeil 
of usury, Which like rust, daily more and 
more sullies and tarnishes the lustre of thy 
sumptuous magnificence: They will not 
be every day putting thee in mind of the 
Calends, and new Moons, which being of 
themselves the mosi holy and sacred days 
of the months, are by reason of usuries 
rendered the most odious and accursed.— 
Mor as to those, who chuse rather to eairy 
their goods to the brokers, and there las 
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them in pawn for money, taken Upon usu- garments of coarse cloth, if we desire to 
ry, than to sell them out-right, b do not) jive and continue in treedom : 


a res 
believe, that Jupiter Clestus lumseif can 

aie ? : ah { Aim not at gilded coaches, stecds of price, 
preserve them from hey vary. I hey are | 


| And harness, richly wrought with quaint device 
ishamed torsooth to receive the full price | 


wd value of their goods; but they are not) For how swittly soever they may run, yet 
isliumed to pay use for the money they Will usurers overtake them, and out-ruo 
have borrowed on them. And yet the them. 

reat and wise Perteles caused that costly ‘Take rather the first ass thou shalt meet, 
sahe aff Gus wold, weighing about forty tal- OF the first p wk-horse, that shall come in 
ents. with whieh Minerva’s statue was thy way, and tly fromthat cruel and ty ran- 
dorned, to be made im such a manner, nical enemy the usurer, who asks thee not 
hat he could take iton and off at his plea- | fire and water, as heretofore did the bar- 
sures To the end, said he, that when we | barous king of Persia, but, which is worse, 
shall stond in need of money to support te touches thy liberty, wounds thy honou 
’ by proseiptions, and sets thy goods to 
it, and make use of if oso we iuchty an oc- | Sale by Out-ciry. It thou pasyest fhina not, 
enston, pulling avuin afterwards in tts he troubles thee ; if thou hast wherewithal 
plhrer another of no less proce and value than | to satisty bon, he will not receive if, tn 
, Thus ought we in our atiains, | less tt be dus pleasure. Tf thou sellest he 
hort bestewed town, never to admit or ve.) Wall have thy goods tor nothing, or ata 
and tf thou wilt) not sell, 
to endire besore our evesthe ce laverw nines up| he willtorce thee to ity if tho sucst hon, 


charges of an expensive wear, we metry lake 


fre Veprpter, 


ceive the drastile Garrison of an ustticr, nor! very under rate 


of our goods into perpetual servitude. but he speaks to thee of an accomupodation ; 
rathe, to cut otf from our table, What by net | if thow swearest to give him content, ie 
thea sary nor profitable, and in like Will domincer over thee: 
thant from-our beds, our eouehes, and lis hotse, to discourse wath li, hic shuts 
our ordinary expenses, so to heep oursedves | bts door against thee, if thou sravest at 
free and oat drocity, home, he ts always knocking at thy coo 
tour. chat we shall have retienched, at} and wall never stu from thee. 


tin hopes to restore 


fociiie shall hereatter smitle apon us. “Phe 
Romana vadies eretotore willtogly parted lon, by which he ordatied, that the body 
With tiem peweis and ornaments of gold tor | should not be obliged for any publie debt, 
the making a cup, to be sent as ae oiler, fortheyv, who owe, are in bo: dage to all 
to the temple of Apollo Pythias im the city bankers, and not to then alone (for then 


of Delphi. Andtie Carthagwentan matrons | there sion be no great hurt,) buat to their 


did with their own hands cut the hair from |) very slaves, who are proud, insolent, bar- | 
bairous and outrageous, and in a word ex- | 


them leads, to make cords tor the mana 
sing of their warlike engines and imstru- wetly such, as Plato desertbes the devils 
ments im defenee of their besieged city. and fiery executioners to be, who in’ hell 
But we, asaf we were ashamed of beng , torment the souls of the wicked, 
able to stand on our own legs, and without, de these wretched ustirers make the court 
being supported by the assistance of others, | Where Justicn is administered, an heli to 
vo and enslave ourselves by engagements the poor debtors, preying On some, and 
and oblieations; Whereas it were ruch! gnasing them vulture-like, to the very 
better, that restraining our humour, and; bones, and 

ContInE H, to what is proiiabte for us, Piereieg ito their entrails with sharp beaks; 
we should of our plite, whieh we should | 

either anelt, ow sell, build a temple of liber- | and standing over others, who are, like so 
ty for ourselves, our wives and our chile |) many Tuateluses, proinbited by them trom 


dren. | tasting the corm and truits of their own | 


Che goddess Diana in the city of Ephe- | ground, and dvioking the vine of their own 
sus cives to sueh debtors, as can fly mto] vintage. And as hing Darius sent to the 


her temple, freedom: aud protection against | eity of Affens his Lieutenants Detis and 


theie creditors: But the sanctuary of Par- 
simouy and Moderation in Expenses, into | the prisoners, they should take ; so these 
Which no usurer can enter, to pluck thence, | usurers, bringing into Greece, boxes full of 
md carry away any debtor prisouer, is al- | schedules, bills, and obligatory contracts, 
ways open for the wise, and atiords them | as so many trons and fetters tor the shack- 
i long and large space of posful and hon | furry: of poor criminals, go through the 
propbetess, | cities, sowing inthem, as they pass, not 
hich gave oracles in the temple ot the | wood and profitable seed, as did hereto- 
Puthian Apollo about the time of the Me | fore Triptolemus. when be went through 
Jign wars, anewered the Athenians, that | all places, teaching the people to sow corn ; 
God bad for their safety given them a wall! but roots and grains of debts, that produce 
of wood, upon which forsaking them lands, infinite labours and intolerable usuries, of 
them city, their houses, and all their goods | which the end ean never be found, and 
hey bad reeourse totheir ships for the pre- | which, eating ther way, and spreading 
eervation af them libertv: So Ged cives }] then sprouts round about, doin fine make 

a table of wood. vessels of earth, and | cities bend under the burden. till they eome 


table repose. For as thie 


If thou coest to | 


fuse to the Atheniaas was the decree of No- | 


Por thus | 


Artepkernes with chains and cords, to bind | 


to be sutficated. "Tis a saving among the 
Messenians : 
Gate betore gate, and still a gate behind : 


But it nay much better be said azainst the 
usurers: 


Use before use, and still more use you'l find 


So that they laugh at those natural philoso- 
phers, who hold, that nothing can be made 
of nothimy, and of that whitch has no exis- 
tence: For with them usury is meade and 
engzendered of that, which neither: ts, aor 
ever Was. ‘hey think the taking to fariun 
the customs and public tributes, whien the 


laws nevertheless permit, to be a shane 
and reproach. And yet themsetves ov the 
; contrary, in opposition te all the laws in 
the world, make men pay tribute for what 
they lend upon interest, or rather. if truth 
may be spoken, dom the very letting out 
their money to use basely deceive their 
debtor: For the poor debtor, wiho receives 





less, than fe acksiowledges in bis obliwite 
thom, is falsely aad dishonestly cheated. 
Lod the Persons medeed repute iving to 
be aston moa 


cond degree, but the 
fist thes repute to bei debt: Forasmuch 
bas tving frequently attends those that owe. 


»| Now there are not in the whole world any 
Of what! 


i people, who are oltener OUnits of lying than 
usirers, not that practise mere tuteruttud- 
hess in their day-books, in whieh they set 
down, that they have delivered such a stm 
of money to such a person, to who they 
_have not given near so much. And the 
moving cause of their lying is pure ava- 
rice, not want, or poverty, but an isatia- 
ble desive of always having more, the end 
of which is neither pleasurable nor profita- 
ble to themselves, but ruinous and destruc- 
tive to those, whom they mjure. For they 
neither cultivate the lands, of which they 
deprive their debtors, nor iehabit the 
houses, out of which they eject them, nor 
eat at the tables, which they take away 
‘trom them. nor wear the ciothes, of whieh 
they strip them. 


Bat first one is destroved, 
Fand then a second soon follows, be ing 
drawnon, and allured by the former. Far 
the mitschiet spreads like wild-fire, still 
constuniog, and vet still inereasing by the 
destruetion and ruin of those, that fall into 
ity Who it devours one after another. And 
j the ustrer, who momtups this tire, blows 
inc and kindling it to the undoine of so 
many people. reaps no other advantage 
fromit, but only that he now and then 
takes his book of aecompts, and reads in 
it, how om inv poor debtors he has caused 
to sell what they had: how many he has 
dispossessed of then lands and livings ; 
Whence he came, and whither he is gone 
j by always turning, winding and encreas- 
fing his money. 

Think not, that Tspeak this for any ili- 
will or enmity, that L have sworn against 
usurers : 


For never did they drive away my kine, 
Or horses, 





But my only aim is, to show those, whe 








are so ~~ to take up money upon User 
how much shame and slavery there ts in its 
and how it: proceeds only from extreine 
folly, sloth and eifeminacy of heart. For 
if thou hast of thine own, borrow not, since 
thou hast no need of it; and if thou hast 
nothing, borrow not, because thou wit not 
have any means to pay. But let us con- 
si ler the one and the other part. ‘The el 
der Cuto said to a certain ol man, whe 
behaved himself il: Wy friend, seeing olf 
age has of itself so many evils why doest 
thou go about to add to them the re prow h 
an! shame of wicked bn bhe man 
ne! way we say toa man, Oppressed with 
poverty: Siace poverty has of itself'so many 
av! so great miseries, do not heap upon 
tho oc the unguistes of borrowing and being 
wn febt. Take from porerty the onty 
good l thing, in which it fs su pert r to riehe 3 
towit, 


i 
freedom from pensive cure. Crher- 

wise thou subject Chysedt 

ston of the Comiaon provesh, 


Mess ? 


not 


vit to the d 
which says: 
A vont Leaunot bear away, 

Yet you ai oX Gpoad ine vay 
Thou canst pot beer porerty, a> 1 vet thou 
art going to load ou thyseifan tsices,s 
isa burdea, even to a eich pia iastyyporta- 
ble. 

But you willsay perhaps, how then would 
yo. have me to live? Is this a anestion, 
tit for thee toask, who hast hands, feet and 
a voice, Who in brief art aman, whose pro 
perty it is to love, and be beloved, to do, 
and receive a courtesy?) Canst thou not 
teach grammar, bring up young children, 
he a porter or door-keeper, travel by sea, 
serve in a ship!) There is in all these 
nothing more shameful or odious, tivan to 


be dunned with the nmportunate chunoure | 


of such, as are alvays saving: Pu sy ae, 
give me my money. Rutilius, thee rieh 


Roman, coming one dav to Mau-vrius the 
it hitosophe r, Whispered him thus ie bis ear: 
Musouius, Jupiter the Saviwur, whon you 
——— rs prof Ss fe im iti ude and fo liow, 
takes not up money ut interest. Musonius 
omits presenUy answered han: Nor yet 
does he Lead for use. For this Ruti/ius, 
who was himself an usarer, upbraided the 
other with borrowing upon use. Now whrat 
LfGolish stoiecal arrogance was this. For 
What need was there of bringing in here 
Jupiier the Saviour, vhen he might have 
viven him the same admonition by things 
that were familiar, and before his eves? 
Swallows ran not themselves into debt, 
ants borrow not upon interest, and yet na- 
ture has civen them neither reason, hands, 
nor art. But she has endued men with 
such abundance of understanding, that 
they maintain oot only themselves, but 
iso horses, dogs, partridges, hares, and 
Why then dost thou condemn thy- 
self, as if thou wert less able to persuade 
than a jay, more dumb than a partridge, 
wnd more ungenerous than a dov, in that 
thou eanst not oblige any man to be 
ant fo thee either by serving him, instruct- 
gz him, delighting him, guarding tum, or 


jays. 


ASSIS- 


AND AME: RIC AN’ ATHE NEU iM. 


tig hung r in his defence a Dost thou not 
see, how many occasions the land, and how 
many the sea atiords thee for thy mainte- 
nance? Tear also what Crates says: 
Here T saw Vicylus the wool to card, 
Whilsthis wife spun, that they by labour hard 


In these nard times might scape the haagry jaws 
OF iacome, 





King Antizonus, when he had not for 
a longtime seen Cleanthes the philosopher, 
said to hime: Dost thou yet, O Cleanthes, 
continue to grind ? yes sir, replied Cle- 
anties, 
my living, and net to depart from philoso- 
phy. How great and generous was the 
courage of this man, who, coming from 
the mill and the kneading trough, did with | 
the same hand, which had been employed 
in turning the stone, and moulding the 
dough, write on the nature of the gods, 
moon, stars and sen! And yet we think 
these to be servile works. 

Vheretore, forsooth, that we may be 





hich | 


fee, we take up money at interest, and to 
this purpose fatter base and servile persons, 
| wait on them, treat them, make them pre- 
seats, and pay them pensions, and this we 
do, not being compelled by poverty (te 
no usurer will lend a poor man mo-ey) 
/but to gratify our prodigality. Fe! if we 
| would be content with such th#tgs, as are 
/mecessary for human life, uetrers would be 
‘no less rare in the worl, than (Cenlaurs 

and Gorgons. But fUNUPY and excess, as 
it p seal ed gold«niths, silversmiths, per- 
fuimeirs and dve rs of curious colours, so lias 
it also breught forth usurers. For we run 
not pro debt for biead and wine, but for 
the purchasing of stately seats, numerous 
slaves, fine mules, costly hangings, rich 
tables, and for all those foolish and super- 
nous expenses, to which we frequently 
put ourselves for the exhibiting of plays to 
people, or some such vain ambition, 
fiom which we frequently reap no other 
frist but ing. ctitude. Now he that is once 


ithe 


Fentangled tn usuey remaims a debtor all his 


lite, not unlike in this is the horse, who, 


having onee taken the bridle into his 
mouth, and the saddle on his back, 
leeives one vider after another. Nor. is 


there any means for these debtors to make 
their escape into those fair pastures and | 
meadows, Which onee they enjoyed, but | 
they wander about like those demons, | 
mentioned by Empedocles to have been | 
driven out of Heaven by the offended gods: 
By the skies’ force they are thrust into the main, 
Which to the earth soon spues them back again: 


Thence to bright Titan's orb they are fore’d to ily, 
And Titan soon remits them to the sky 


In like manner do such men fail from the 
haitd of one usurer or banker to another, 
:sometimes of a Corinthian, sometines of 
ja Patrian, sometimes of an Athemian, till 
‘having been deceived and cheated by all, 
‘they finally find themselves dissipated and 
torn in pieces by usury. For as he who 
is fallen into the dirt, nrust either rise up 
}and get out of it,.or else lic still in the 


‘aera lejt me this estate. 


! 

pute, of 
| 
; more 


i; who begat thee, 


bother’s, do by 





[still erind, and that I do to gain | ' 
jdrops trom the choleric humor, 


imake way for itto gather more 


vs 


place into which he first fell, for that) by 
tumbling, turning, and rolling about, he 
does but still more and more bemire him 
self: so also those, who do but change 
their creditor, and cause their names to be 
transcribed from one usurer’s book to an 
loading and embroiling 
with new usurtes, become more 
and more oppressed. Now in this they 
properly resemble persons distempered 
with choler, who will not receive any me- 
dicine sutticient to work a perfect cire : 
but are continually taking away that which 
and so 
and more : 


themselves 


jforin the same manner these men are not 





judges the right and possession of 
~ 


{ 


| 


{ 





!and 


willing to be cleansed at once, but do with 
grievous anguish and sorrow pay thei use 


at every season of the year, and no sooner 
have 


they discharged one, but) anothers 
drops and filly maunediately after, which 
causes them both achmg hearts and heads ; 
whereas they should have taken care te 
get whelly clear, that they might remain 
{ree and at liberty. 


Wor T now tura my speech to those who 
ire more wealthy, and withal more nice 
and effeminate, and whose discourse is 
commonly inthis manner: How, shall 1 
remain then without servants, without fire, 
and without a house, or place, to which I 
may repay 2? Now this is the same. thing 
as if one who ts sick of a dropsy, and putt 
up as a barrel, should say to a physician : 
How? would you have me become slende,, 
lean and empty 2 And why not, provided 
vou thereby get your health?) Thus it’ is 
better, you should be without servants, 
than that you should yourself become a 
slave; and that you should remain without 
possessions, than that you should be made 
the possession of another. Tle who is in- 
debted, sells net his own inheritance, vor 
his own house, but that of the usurer, who 
lent him the money, to whom the law 
them. 
Nay, by Jupiter, will he say tome, but my 
I believe it well, 
but he left thee also libe itv and a good re- 
which thou oughtest to make 
account, and be more careful. He, 
made thy foot, and thy 
\ hi ind, and neve ithe less, Uf they heppen to 
be mortified, thou wilt give money to the 
| Chirurgeon to cut them otf.  C ‘alypso pre 
sented Ulysses with a robe, breathing forth 
the sweet scented odour of an immortal 
body, which she put on him, as a token 
memorial of the love she had borne 
him. But when his ship was cast away, 
and himself ready to sink to: the bottom, 
not being able to keep above the water, by 
reason of his wet robe, which weighed lim 
downwards, he put it off, and threw it 
away, and having girt diis naked breast 
with a certain broad swadling-band, swam 
safe to shore, and atterwards, when the 
danyver was over, and he seen to be landed, 
he wanted netther food nor raiment— 
And is it not a true tempest. when tie 








e 
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usurer after some tine 
miserable debtors with this word pay ? 
grow thick, the sea, 
raging waves beat high, 

west winds 


This having sad, the clouds 

Is troubled, anc its 

Wolulst east, south, 
hen tly 


The winds are use, and use 
which vollone after another : 
is overwhelmed by them, and 
by their weight, cannot save hiunself, 
make his escape by swimming, but at last 
sinks down to the bottoin, where he per- 
earrying with him his friends, who 
were the pledges and sureties for him. 
Crates, the Theban philosopher, acted 
far otherwise: for owing nothing, and 
consequently not being prest for payment 
by any creditor, but only tired with the 
eares and troubles of house-keeping, and 
the solieitude requisite to the management 
of his estate, he left a patrimony of eight 
talents value, and taking only his cloak 
and wallet, retired to philosephy and pov- 
erty. Anaxagoras also forsook his plenti- 
ful and well stocked pastures. But what 


upon use, 


Ke pt down 


ishes, 


comes to ass ome the | Seiten. 


through the wel- 


and he that 


nor | 





need is there of alledging these CXaingles ? | 


Seeing that Philorenus a musician, bere 
one of those who were sent to people a new 
city, and new land in Sicily, where there 


fell to his share 


vet secing that delights, 
without any exer- 


well at. his 
pleasire and idleness, 
cise of good letters, reigned in those quar- 
ters, said, These goods, by all the gods, 
shall not he stroy me; but Ff wwilt rather lose 
them: and immediately leaving to others 
the portion, that was allotted to himself, 
he again took shipping, and returned to 
Athens. Whereas those who are in debt, 
bear and suffer themselves be sued, 
taxed, made slaves of and cheated 
false money, feeding with king Phineas 
eertain winged Harpies. For these asurers 


ease, 


to 


fly to them, and ravish out of their hands | 


their very food, neither yet have they pa- 
tience to stay and expect the season: for 
they buy their debtors’ corn before it 
ready for harvest; bargain for the oil, be- 
fore the olives are ripe, and in like manner 
for their wines: [will have it, says the 
usurer, at such a price, and immediately 
the writing signed; and yet the grapes are 
still hanging on the vine, eXpeecting the 


Is 


month of Septe mber, when the star Arctu- | 


rus rises and shews the vintage. 


DEATH OF TECUMSEH, AT THE BATTLE 
OF THE THAMES. 


In that memorable battle, Col. Johnson, 
with one half of his regiment led the 
charge against the Indians, whose numbers 
about three times as great as his own, 

his brother, Lieut. Col. James John- 
son, with the other half of the regiment, 
led the chorge against the British regulars. 
General Proctor commanded the regulars, 
commanded the Indians. 
advanced against the 


were 


while 


md ‘Teenmseh 


As Col, Johnson 


a coud house, and great | 
wealth, with which he might have lived 


with | 











ace ording ft ) thei ir ¢ ustom, 
i the grass and 
he te ge 


who, 
were concealed by lying 
bushes, and behind trees, 
twenty men, with whom he advanced 
few rodsin front of the main body, to ila 
on the battle without exposing the whole 
to the first fire of the Indians. While 
thus advancing, they were fired upon, and 
nineteen out of the twenty feli, leaving 
but one man of that number, besides the 
colonel, to pursue the charge. "This shot 
brought the Indians from their ambush ; 
the colonel unmediately ordered his men 
to dismount and advance to the combat. 
The order was promptly obeyed; the 
colonel only remained mounted. 
ful conflict: immediately ensued ; 
midst of this scene of 
nel still moving forward into the midst of 
the Indians, he observed one who was 
evidently a commander, and who displayed 
more than ordinary gallantry. He was a 
rallying-point for the Indians, and, while 
he stood, they appeared to be impregnable 
about him, Col. Johnson did not know 
whether it was Tecumseh or another chief, 
but observing the effect which his intrepid- 
ity had upow che other Indians, he deemed 
1 necessary to despatch him in order to 
secute the victory. The colonel had al- 
ready received four wounds, and was much 
weakened by the loss of blood. His horse, 
also, had been sx wounded as to be unable 
to move faster than a walk: he was not 
able to approach the ¢rief in a right line, 
on account of a trunk of aq large tree 
which was lying before him ; se therefore 
rode round the head of the tree, aod then 
turned his horse directly towards the Crieff, 
and advanced upon him. At the distance 
of a few yards, the colonel’s horse stum- 
bled, but did not entirely fall; this gave 
the Indian the first notice of his approach, 
who instantly levelled his rifle at the colo- 
nel, and gave him another wound, the 
severest which he received in the battle.— 
He did not, however, tall, but continued 
his movement towards the Indian, till he 
came so near that the Indian was raising 
his tomakawk to strike him down. ‘The 
colonel had a pistol in his right hand, 
charged with a ball and three buck-shot, 
which he had held against his thigh, so 
that the Indian had not discovered it. At 
this moment, the colonel raised his pistol, 
and, discharging its contents into the 
breast of this Indian chief, laid him dead 
upon the spot. The Indians near him 
raised a yell, and instantly fled. The 
colonel, covered with wounds, twenty-five 
balls having been shot into him, his clothes, 
and his horse, was unable any longer to 
act; but was taken from the battle-ground, 
faint and almost lifeless, 


Would morality suffer more from a phi- 
losopher, who, like Arcesilaus, decried it 
by his words, but supported it by his deeds; 
or froin him who, like Atistippus, gave 
sobriety his praise, but sensuality his prac- 


AZETTE, 


| do by their ¢ 


A dread- | 
in the | 
slaughter, the colo- | 











| tice? Some preceptors, perceiving this 
dilemma, have run upon both the horns 
of it, to endeavouring to escape them, 
and have taught us what we ought to do by 
i their precept, and what we ought notte 
xample- 


TO THE COWSLIP 
I. 


Once more, thou flower of childish fame, 
Thou meet’st the April wind ; 

The seli-same flower, the very same 
As those [ used to find. 

Thy peeps, tipt round with ruddy streak, 
Again attract mine eye— 

As they were those I used to seek 
Full twenty summers by. 


But [I'm no more akin to thee,— 
A partner of the spring ; 

For ‘Time bas had a hand with me, 
And iettan alter’d thing :— 

A thing that’s lost thy golden hours, 
And all [ witness’d then ; 

Mix’d in a desart, lost to flowers, 
Among the ways of men. 


Thy blooming pleasures, smiling, gay, 
The seasons still renew :— 

But mine were doom’d a stinted stay, 
And they were short and tew, 

The every hour that hurrie ‘d by, 
Toe ‘ke the peossing c lay, 

Lent restless piecsures wings to fly, 
Tillall were flown away 


I\. 


Blest flower, with spring thy ioy’s begun 
And no false hope s are thine: 

One coust: unt ¢ heer of shower and sun 
Makes all thy stay divine. 

Rut Lite’s May-morning quickly fled, 
And dull its noon Came on,— 

And Ine, ppiness is past and dead, 
Ere halt +h; it Noon Is gone 


Ah! smile and bloom, thowlovely thing, 
Though May’s sweet davs we tow ; 
Stull coming years thy flowers shall bring, 
And bid them bloom anew, 
Sut Life, that bears no kin to them, 
Past pleasures well may mourn :— 
No bud cléggs to its withering stem, 
No hope tor spring’s return. 
JoHn Crane 
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